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Whence the riming triad is derived is not 
clear. From a writer of the end of the elev- 
enth to the beginning of the twelfth century 
Du Cange's ' Glossarium ' quotes as follows, 
s. v. Orator: " Baldricus lib. 3. Chron. Cam- 
erac. cap. 52 : Genus humanum ab initio trifar- 
iam divisum esse monstravit, in oratoribus, 
agricultoribus, ptignatoribus." This is inter- 
esting, but not of very much assistance. I 
should suspect that the sentiment in the rim- 
ing form might be found in one of the Latin 
Fathers, perhaps in Augustine or in one of 
his admiring successors, like Isidore of Se- 
ville. Against this it may be said that labora- 
tor is scarcely so early, and that it may even 
be post-Alfredian. Upon this supposition, 
Alfred's English words may be based upon 
such unriming forms as those in Baldricus, 
quoted above. The use of a riming triad 
in -ator is, however, Ciceronian : aut bella- 
tori, aut imperatori, aut oratori (' Tusc. 
Disp.' 4, 24, 53). From him the jingle may 
have been borrowed and modified by some 
well-read writer of the earlier Christian cen- 
turies. 

Albert S. Cook. 
Yale University . 



THE FRENCH LITERATURE OF 
LOUISIANA IN i88 9 and i8 9 o. 
II. 
The articles which appeared in the Comptes 
Rendus de V Athhie'e in 1890 are of a character 
more varied than in 1889. The first paper 
which attracts our attention is an " Etude stir 
Robert-Edouard Lee," by Mr. G. Doussan. 
The author evidently studied his subject care- 
fully, and has rendered full justice to the great 
Confederate chieftain. Let us be thankful to 
Mr. Doussan for presenting to us a very 
interesting picture of a man whose memory is 
honored by every American, and who, in the 
opinion of many, is the most perfect character 
in our history since Washington. 

" Le Pugilat chez les Anciens et les Moder- 
nes," by Dr. Alfred Mercier, gives us an 
account of prize-fighting among the ancients, 
and describes the terrible duel between Epeos 
and Euryalos, in the twenty-third book of the 
Iliad, and the combat of Dares and Entellus, 



in the fifth book of the vEneid. However 
horrible and brutal those fights of the ancients 
appear to us, in spite of the beautiful verses of 
the greatest masters of antiquity, we must 
remember that they were the outcome of a 
civilization in which physical force and skill 
were of the greatest use in battle. Now, how- 
ever, as the Doctor remarks, men are killed 
in wars at great distances, and physical 
strength, as exemplified by the combats de- 
scribed by Homer and Virgil, is no longer 
necessary. Let boxing, therefore, be con- 
sidered an hygienic exercise, and let us not 
adore, as did the Greeks, athletes whose 
brutal exhibitions are demoralising and re- 
volting to our sense of delicacy. 

Dr. Mercier, who has made a special study 
of the Creole patois and who uses it with great 
charm in his novels, has translated several of 
jEsop's fables into our Louisiana patois. He 
gives the fables imitated by La Fontaine, 
and shows that those of yEsop translated into 
the naive and sweet Creole patois are not un- 
worthy to be compared with those of the great 
fabulist of the seventeenth century. 

The following fables are really charming 
and quaint in their new garb : 

Comper Renar. 

Comper Renar entre 1 dan ain boutic come'di- 
en, € fouill£ dan toil so bitin. Li trouv£ ain 
mask ki ti joliman bien faite ; li pran li dan 
so patte, € li di comme ca : " Ki bel latete! 
main pa gagnin la cervel laddan." 

ClGAL E FROUMIS. 

Dan tan liver froumis tap£ K secher grain 
dible> ki te umide. Ain cigal ki t6 bien faim 
mand6 yi kichoge pou mange. Froumis laye 1 
reponne: "Dan tan 16te' cofer vou pa serr<§ 
keke nourriture? " Mamzel Cigal di y€ : "Mo 
t6 pa gagnin tan; mo t6 toujour ap£ chanteV' 
Froumis parti rire, 6 di li " : Dan tan cho vou 
ti chants ; asteur {£ frette, vou danseV' 

In " Paracelse " Dr. Mercier places before 
us the famous and enigmatic physician, and 
makes him relate to us his dream while under 
the influence of the powerful essence dis- 
covered by him. Dolor, Aphrodite, Invidia, 
Avaritia, Politica, Jocosa speak to him in vain ; 
he only heeds Pallas Athene, who leads him 
to her temple, and then he converses with 
Vita, Fides, Novitas and Mors, and although 
devoted to Scientia, he receives Poesis as his 
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best friend. This allegory, although fantastic, 
is written with great force, and the language 
of Paracelse is poetic and harmonious. 

Dr. Mercier published also in pamphlet 
form a long philosophical poem, " Reditus et 
Ascalaphos." Reditus seeks solitude, and has 
taken refuge in a lofty tower built upon a rock. 
He has fled from the society of man and 
believes that he is alone in his eagle's nest, 
when he hears a voice near him in the dark- 
ness. He then perceives in the light of the 
moon an old and gigantic owl. It is Ascala- 
phos, whom the wrath of Ceres and Perse- 
phone has metamorphosed, and who has been 
condemned by the goddesses to live forever. 
He has a long conversation with Reditus, in 
which he expounds to the latter the history 
and destiny of mankind. The bird of night 
then takes his flight towards Africa, into the 
interior of which the white man is at last pene- 
trating, and Reditus exclaims in verses really 
grand : 

" II a pris son essor. Quels vigoureux coups d'aile ! 
II va plus promptemeiu que la prompte hirondelle. 
II est dtfju bien loin. Ce n'est plus qu'un point noir; 
A peine si mes yeux peuvent encore Ie voir. 
Dans une vapeur d'or il plonge, et la lumiere 
L'absorbe. Je le cherche en vain dans Patmosphere : 
Plus rien. Oh ! si j'avais des ailes comme lui, 
J'irais revoir le ciel oil mes beaux jours ont lui, 
Les jours d'enchantement, d'espeYance et d'ivresse, 
Les jours si fugitifs de l'heureuse jeunesse. 
Mais ne regrettons rien. Laissons s'eVanouir 
L'image d'un passe qui ne peut revenir." 

That the women of Louisiana are good 
writers of French was demonstrated again 
in 1890, when, at the literary contest of the 
Ath^nee, two ladies won the prizes for the best 
essays. Miss Theresa Bernard's paper on 
"Joseph de Maistre " evinced great maturity 
of thought, expressed in a style energetic and 
clear; and Mrs. S. de La Houssaye's light 
sketches were poetic and graceful. 

Dr. Dell' Orto contributes to the Comptes- 
Rendus some interesting translations from the 
Italian. We feel pained at the sad death of 
Toto, the ouistiti who dies of sorrow because 
he has broken to pieces his lady-love, the por- 
celain monachella. 

Mr. Peytavin presents the result of impor- 
tant researches made by him upon the vicissi- 
tudes of the theatre in Richmond during the 



war, and renders justice to the energy and love 
for his art of Orsy Ogden, who, in spite of 
numberless obstacles, managed to keep his 
theatre open until the fall of the capital of the 
Confederacy. 

Mr. George Dessommes' "La Legende 
d'Oreste " is a scholarly piece of work. The 
author makes a comparative study of the 
Oresteia in Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides, and gives a clear idea of the 
differences in the genius of the great Greek 
dramatists. 

" Autriche-Hongrie," by Mr. Franz Kr- 
petz, is an interesting- account of the present 
condition of the Empire of Francis Joseph, 
and "Citrus trifoliata," by Dr. Devron, is a 
scientific botanical study. 

Mr. E. Grima wrote in 1890 several light 
and graceful poems : " Pourquoi Jean est reste' 
garcon " is witty and amusing, and " EltDgie " 
is very touching. 

Dominique Rouquette, perhaps the best 
and most original poet that Louisiana has pro- 
duced, died in May, 1S90. I devoted a few 
pages in (he Comptes-Rendus de PAthenie to 
the memory of the old bard of the Tchefuncte. 
I will close by reproducing here one of his 
delicate and tender poems. 

A Mme. Adele C*** 

" Dites, avez-vous vu, comme souvent je vois, 
Stir les pieux vermoiilus, an rebord des vieux toits, 
Une plante fletrie et re'duite en poussiere? 
Dites, avez-vous vu la sauvage fougere, 
Dess^chee aux rayons de nos soleils d'tke, 
Sur tin hangar croulant, tombant de vetuste ?.... 
La plante qu'a regret quelque pieu tremblant porte, 
Fane'e, dtiolee, a nos yeux semble morte ; 
Balancee au rebord du vieux hangar mouvant, 
Ce n'est qu'un peu de poudre abandonnee au vent : 
Mais qu'une fra che ondee inattendue arrive, 
Laissant couler sur elle une goutte d'eau vive ; 
La plante, be'nissant le torrent bienfaiteur, 
Recouvre sa verdure et toute sa fra cheur : 
Ainsi, dans notre cceur qu'un touibillon emporte, 
Dans nos cceurs oublieux, I'amitie semble morte, 
Mais le doux souvenir, la ranimant parfois, 
Lui donne la beaute, la fraicheur d'autrefois." 

The French literature of Louisiana is no un- 
worthy daughter of that of France, and will 
long continue to live ; it is modest and simple, 
but above all, sincere. 

Alcee Fortier. 
Tulane University of Louisiana. 
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